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It was about thistime according to Dr Robinson 
that Freemasonry was introduced ameng the  conti- 
nental kingdoms. After James II. of .England had 
abdicated the throne, and taken refuge in France with 
several of his adherents, it is probable that they would 
communicate additional spirit to the French lodges; 
but that the English refugees were the first who ex- 
ported Masonry from Britain, or that they employed 
it for re-establishing the Stuart family on the English 
throne, it isimpossible to prove. Suchassettions, Dr. 
Robinson has not owly hazarded, but has employed 
them also as the foundation of defamitory couclusions 
without adducing a single proof in their support. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty, however, of etermining 
the precise period when the principles of Freemaso 
were imported into France, it is manifest, from the uni- 
versal consent of the continental lodges, that it was of 
British origin; and it is more than probable, that the 
French received it from Scotland about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, during the minority of Queen 
Mary. It is well known, that there was at that time a 
freer intercourse between Scotland and France than 
at any other period. Mary Queen of Scots was then 
married to the heir-apparent of France; and Mary of 
Guise, sister to the French King, was at the same time 
regent of Scotland. Inconsequence of this intimate 
connection between the two kingdoms, French troops 
were sent to the assistance of the Scots, who, having 
resided many years in the kingdom, and being habitua- 
ted to the manners and customs of their allies, would 
naturally carry along with them into their native coun- 
try, those customs which afforded them pleasure; and 
noné we know could be more congenial to the taste 
and dispositionsof Frenchmen, than the ceremonial 
observances of Freemasonry. But it is not upon these 
considerations merely that our opinion depends. It 
receives ample confirmation from a fact, of which Dr. 
Robinson seems to have been totally ignorant. In the 
i 1645, a particular jurisdiction for Masons, called 

faqonnerrie or Masonrie, was established in France. 
All differenees which related to the art of building, 
where decided by particular judges who were called 
Overseers of the Art of Masonry; and several counsel- 
lors were 1 een for pleading the canses, which 
were referred to their decision(a). This institution 
has such a striking resemblance to the warden courts 
which existed in Scotland in the sixteenth century, 
that it must have derived its origin from. these. in 
both of them, those causes only were decided which 





* (a) Maconnerie est aussi le nom d’une jurisdiction iculiere 
pour les Macons: Elle se tient au palais a Paris, et les appella- 
tions sont portees au porlement : cette jurisdiction a ete esiablie 
en 1645. Ceux qui P ehercent sent appelles Generaux des Ocu 

vres de Maqunnerie de Frenco. _lls connoissent do difierends en- 
tre les couvriers concernant le Grit des patiments. La Maqonnerie 
a des procureurs darticulieres, deffererens de ceux d qui 
b peuvent p djaider. Dictionnaire de Trevoux, yol. 5. p. 





for bringing these causes to adecision. But as tribu- 
nals were held in no other part of the world, and as the 
warden courts were first established in Scotland, it is 
almost certain, that the French borowed from the Scots 
the idea of their Masonic tribunal, as well as Freema- 
sonry itself, at that particular period when there was 
sach afree communication betweeen the two kingdoms 
That the Freach received Freemasonry from Scotland 
may be persumed from the singular pre-eminence 
which was always given by foreigners to Scottish Ma- 
sonry,'and from the degree of Chevalier Mugon Ecossois, 
which as a mark of respect to Scotland, the French 
had added to the three symbolic degrees of masonry, 
about the beginning of the eightecath century. Had 
Freemasonry not been introduced into France till af- 
ter the revolution in 1688, as Dr. Robinson affirms, it 
is wonderful how sucha fact should have been so 
soon forgotten; for it was unknown about thirty or 
forty years afterwards, at what period the French receiv- 
ed it from Britain; and ifthe exiled family had em- 
ployed Freemasonry for overturning the Flanoverian 
succession, it is still more strange that such a civcum- 
stance should be unknown in a country, where cenceal- 
ment was certainly unnecessary. When any new 
custom is introduced into a nation, the time of its intro- 
duction may be remembered for seventy or eighty years 
by one individual, without g committed to writing; 
rnd, though it benot of sufficient importance, tradit- 
ion will preserve it from oblivion for a much greater 
length of time. If Fyeemasonry, therefore, never ex- 
isted in France till after the revolution in 1688, itis not 
absurd to suppose, that the period when such a singv- 
lar institution was established, should be utterly forgot- 
ten at the distance of thirty or forty years from its 
establishment, though during that time, it was 
never persecuted by the French Government. 

But at whatever period, and from whatever source 
Freemasonry was introduced into France, it assumed 
there avery remarkable form. The attachment of that 
to invocation and external finery, produced the most 
unwarrantable alterations upon the principles and cer- 
emonies of the order. A number of now degrees were 
created; the office-bearers of the craft were arrayed in 
the most splendid and costly attire; and the lodges 
were eraneborthed into lecturing rooms, where the wiser 
brethren sported the most extravagant opiaions, dis- 
cussed the abstrusest questions in theology and _politi- 
cal econemy, and broached opinions which were cer- 
tainly hostile to true religion and sound government. 
In the other countries of the continent, similar invoea- 
tions, in a greater or less degree, prevailed, while the 
British lodges preserved the principles ofthe craft in 
their primitive simplicity and excellence. Such dan- 
gerous innovations have not the smallest connection 
with the principles of Freemasonry. They are unnat- 
ural excrescence formed by a warm imagination, and 
fostered by the interference of designing men. Those 
whg reprehend rising therefore, for the changes 
which it underwent in the hands of foreigners may 
throw equal blame upon religion, because it has been 
a cloak for licentiousness and hypocrisy ; or upon sci- 
ence, because it has been converted into an instrument 
of iniquity. The changes of which we have been trea- 
ting, arose altogether from the political condition of 
the countries at they were made. In France, and 
the other kingdoms of Europe, where popery- was the 


versation ofthe people. None durst utter his own 
sentiments, or converse upon such metaphysical sub- 
jects as militated against the theology and politics of 
the times. Under such restraints, speculative men, in 
partic ilar, were highly dissatisfied. Those powers 
which heaven had bestowed, and on the exercise of 
which their happiness depended, were fettered by hu- 
man laws; and that liberty of speech restrained, which 
tyranny had no right to controul. For these reasons 
the lodges were frequented by men ot philosophical 
habits, eagerly embraced an opportunity of declaring 
their sentiments, and discussing the favorite objects 
of their study, without dreading the threats of govern- 
ment, or the tortures of the Inquisition. In this view 
the lodges may be compared to republics, enjoying 
the rational liberties of human nature, in the midst of 
an extensive empire,cnslaved despotism and superstition 
In the course of time, however, that liberty was absued, 
and doctrines were propagated in the French and Ger- 
man lodges, which it is the duty and policy of every 
government to discover and suppress. But these cor- 
ruptions had not, by any means, a necessary connec- 
tion with Freemasonry. ‘They arose wholly from the 
political condition of the continental kingdom. fu 
Britain where the order subsisted much longer than in 
any ether country, its history is stained by no glaring 
corruptions, or offensive innovations ; more attention 
was paid to the intrinsicwalue of the order, than to its 
external observances; and the British lodges had a 
greater resemblance to charitable meetings, than to 
pompous and splendid assemblies. Blessed with a 
free constitution, and allowed every innocent liberty of 
our nature, we can divulge our sentiments with the 
greatest freedom, we can mark even the errors of ad- 
ministration without any to make us afraid. In such 
circum stances, Britons are under no temptation to in- 
troduce into the lodges religious and political djsscuss- 
ions. The liberty of the press, enables them to give 
the widest circulation to their opinions, however new 
and extravagant ; and they are liable to no poe 
by publicly attacking the established religion of ¢ ee 
country. The British lodges, therefere, have omer 
their primitive purity ; they have been employe h a 
no sinister cause;, they have harboured in their 
besommneither traitors, ner atheists, nor French phil- 
osophers. F 

While the French were busily engaged in the oe 
oration of their lodges, and in the invention ge noe 5 
grees and trifling ceremonies, the masons ih ah a 
were more wisely employed in extending t nh ounda- n.4 
ries of the royal art. About the — e ys f 
teenth century, during the reign of the Queen — — 
Freemasonry seems to have rapidly declined in the 
south of England; four lodges only existed abu pe 
and few hopes could be entertained of a revival, while 
the seat of the grand lodge was atsuch a “% as 
the city of York. In such circumstances, the four 
lodges met in 1717, and, in order to give vigor to their 
declining cause, and advance the interests of the fra- 
termity in the south, they elected. themselves into a 
Grand Lodge, and chose Anthony Sayer, esq. zheoe] 
first Grand Master. ‘Thus was instituted the oer 
Lodge of England, which has now attained to suc 


i perity and sp ive which 
tch of prosperity and splendor. The motive w 
vuggeaed this institution, was certainly laudible and 
useful; but ev 


persen must be aware, that the four 





ecclesiastical establishment, or where absolute power 
was in the hands of their monarchs, the most slavish 


fa considerable impropriety im 
the countenance of theGrand Lodge 


lodges were guilty 
‘omitting to request 
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of York. Notwithstanding this negligénee, the great- age of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, in which the late, 
est harmony subsisted between the two Grand Lodges King of Prussia was initiated, when Prince Royal.— 
till 1734; and under the auspices of both, the order; His Majesty wasso pleased with the maxims and cere- 
flourished in every part ofthe kingdom, but particu-| monies of the order, that he ever afterwards, its most 
larly in the South of England, where it had formerly zealous partizao,and requested even that a lodge should 
been in such a languishing condition. In the year) be established im the capital of hisown dominions. In 

734, however, the Grand Lodge of England having this lodge many of the German Princes were initiated 
granted constitutions to lodges within the district of who afterwards filled the office, of Grand Master, with 
York, without the consent of their Grand Lodge, in- 'much honor to themselves, and advantage to the fra- 


curred to such a degree the displeasure of the York) 
Masons, that the friendly intercourse which had form- | 
erly subsisted between them, was completely broken | 
off, and the prosperity of the one was always viewed | 
by the other with asuspicious eye. In 1739, also, | 
some trifling innovations upon the ancient customs of 
the order, having been imprudently sanctioned by the 
Grand Lodge of England, several of the old Lendon | 
Masons were highly offended, and, after seceding from | 
the Grand Lodge, and pretending to act under the| 
York constitution, they gave themselves the appella- 
tion of Ancient Masons, while they attached to those 
connectea with the Grand Lodge the odious appella-| 
tien of Moderns, who, in their opiniun, never existed 
till the year 1717. The ancient masons, after their| 
secessiol, continued to hold their meetings without | 
acknowledging a superior, till the year 1772, when! 
they chose, for theiy Grand Masier, the Duke of Athol | 
who was then Grand Master Elect for Scotland. Since 
that period, both the Grand Lodges of England have 
attained to a high degree of prosperity; but such is their 
mutual antipathy, that the members of the one have} 
no correspondence dr communion with those of the 
other. The Irish and Scottish Masons, however, 
who seem rather to favor the Ancients, hold commun- 
ion with both the Grand Lodges; and are allowed to be 
present at all their meetings. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that such respectable bodies as the two Grand 
Lodges of England, should retard the progress of Ma 
sgary by their mutual! jealousies and dissensions.— | 
Schismes in societies generally arise from misconduct | 
on.both sides, which was the case inthe schism under | 
consideration. The Moderns undoubtedly departed 
fron: their usual caution and propriety of conduct, by 
authorising the slightest innovations upon the cere-| 
monies of an ancient institution. But the Ancients| 
have been guilty of a greater impropriety by being the 
sactive-promoters ofthe schism; and still. more, by 
holding: up the Moderns to the ridicule of the public. 
If these errors, however, were mutually acknowledged 
and buried in oblivion, that breach would soon be re- 
paifed which has so long separated the two lodges and 
which the Scottish and Lrish Masons have always re- 
garded with pity and tndignation(b) 
After the institution of the Grand Lodge of England | 





14.1717, Freemasonry assumed a bolder and a o-e in-| 
dependentaspect. Itwasno longer confined to the} 
British Isles, or to the capital of France, but was des-| 
tined to irradiate every portion of the globe; and, while 
the Grand Lodges of Scotland and England contem- 
plated with pleasure the propazation of the royal art! 
their diligence was fully rewarded by the gratitude} 
and liberality of the foreign lodges for the gift which they | 
received. 

In.the year 1729, Freemasonry was introduced into 
the East indies; and, in a short time after, a-provincial 
Gran. Master was appointed to superintend the lodges 
imthat quarter. In 1730, the Grand Lodge of Ireland 
was instituted, lodges were erected in different parts of 
Awerica; and a provincial deputation vranted to Mon- 
sieur Thuanus, for the circle of Lower Saxony. A| 
patent was seat from — in 1731, to erect a lodge | 
at the Hague, in which Francis Stephen, Duke of | 
Lorraine, and afterwards I. mperor of Germ iny, Was in-| 
itiated into the order; and provincial Grand Masters! 
appointed for Russia, and Andalusia, in Spain. 

1736, lolges were erected at Cape Coast, in Africa, | 
and at Geneva; and provincial deputations were granted | 
4a Upper Saxony and the American Island. In 1733, a 
dodge was instituted at Brunswick, under the patron- 





| 








é¢ (#) Much injury has been done to the cause of the ancient ma” 
«01s bg.a book, entiled Anrman Rezon, writiea by one Dermott 
ther gegretary. The wofairness with which he has stated the 
"tc :édings of the Moderns, the bitterness with which he treats 
*hen*, and the quakery and vain glory with which he displays his 
own pretentians to superior knowledge, deServe (0 he reprobated 
by every class of masons who are anxious fur the purity of their 
order, and te preservation ofthat charity and mildness which 
cughtto characterise a'ltheir pro eedings. The candor an 
t airness with which this deiicate subject is treated by Mr Pres- 
va, in his Illustrations of Masonry, merit he high est $-s.comiums 


|motion of their wings. 


|this appears to be erroneous. 


| causes also an alteration in the tone. 


ternity. 
[To be continued. } 





THE NATURALIST. : 


CAUSE OF THE SOUND PRODUCED BY 
INSECTS IN FLYING. 

Iv is an opinion generally entertained not only by 
common people but by natural philosophers, Uiat the 
noise produced by insects such as the gadfly and bee 
during their flight, arises from the vibration or rapid 
Such a supposition is ex- 
tremely plausible at first sight. We see the animal 
moving through the air; we also know that it is natu- 
ral for the body rapidly vibrating in the atmosphere 
to cause a sound. 


jand we conclude that the phenomenon is explained 


when we attribute the sound to the rapid waving of 
the wings. But like many other hypotheses which 
owe their origin to the evidence of the scenes alone, 
Dr. Hermann Burme- 
ster, of the University of Berlin, an entomologist of 
great distinction, has investigated the subject with 
much ingenuity, and arrived at a very different result 
from the common belief. His remarks have appeared 
in a German journal of science, and have attracted 
attention in France and England, as well as in his 
own couptry. We. shall present a brief outline of 
this researches. They are -not only interesting in 
themselves, but afford a good example of the manner 
in which scientific investigations ought to be pursued. 
“T soon found,” says he, that the wings have no part 
in the formation of the sound, for the hum. of the in- 
sect continues even when its wings are entirely cut a- 
way. I perceived, howeyer, a different pitch of the 
sound and remarked*thgt the more of the wing that 
was taken away the higher this became.” He as- 


certained that-the sound which the insect emits is! 


susceptible of considerable: vafiations. “It may be 
that it maintains an equality of pitch and strength da- 
ring uniform motion of the wings, for so in fact it 
appear’s but every changein the velocity ofthe flight, 


levery disturbance of the ordinary motion generally | 
An idea of the 


origin of the tone is, however, only to he obtiined 
when the insects is held by the legs, and excited by 


of the wings, and thus to produce a sound.” The pro- 
fessor found in this manner that the tone of the com- 
mon gad fly varied from E to B flat (bas clef),as the 
effort to extricate itself from his hands was put forth 
with greater or less energy. Such a difference might 
be explaned, it is true, upon the supposition that the 
agitation of the wing produces the tone by the vary- 
ing rapidity with which the vibrations are made; but 
this explanation is untenable, as the phenomenon con- 
tinues when the wings are entirely cut away ; an opera- 
tion which produces only a variation of the-tone, but 
does not render its formation impossible. 

The doctor then elaborately anatomises that part 
of the insect which is neeessaraly employed in predu- 


cing the sound, and illustrates the whole by a plate) 
,| and numerous drawings. | From his inquiries we learn 


that that part of the iusect by which alone the sound 
is produced, is the breast or thorax, in two-winged 
insects, this consists simply of a cavity covered by a 
thin membrance, which exhibits on its surface various 
elevations and depressions, but is, nevertheless, per- 
fectly continuous. To this hollow case are attached 
different sets of muscles, which serve for the motions 
of the legs and wings, and are capable of contracting 
| the cavity in various directions, just, for instance, as 
one may contract the length ofa bladder by pressing 
the two ends between the hands, or the breadth by 
squeezing the two sides in like manner. In this cavity 
of the inseet’s thorax there are two very small holes, 
which let out air out or in by the following process. 


oressure or other means to go through all its mo ‘ions | 








| When the wings rise and fall, as in flying, the 
cavity is alternally contracted or expanded, the result 
of a peculiar mechanism on which the motion is de- 
pendent. Now, ‘it is clear that the contraction must 
drive out a partof the air, just asa piper expects the 
air from the bag of his instrument by pressing his arm 
against it. Om the other band, when the cavity ot 
the insect is expanded by an opposite motion of the 
wings, an equal quantity of air rushes through the air 
holes. There is, therefore, connected with the mo- 
tion of the wings, a constant proportionally rapid and 
intense breathing, and this breathing is the true cause 
of the sound. It is the efflux and influx of the air 
|which produces the buzz or hum whieh we hear, 
jjust as the current of air draws music from the A2- 
olian harp, when forced at short intervals through the 
ismall holes of the sound-board, or, to take a more 
| familar example. by a mechanism similar to that of 
ithe month tn whistling. The sound of the Aolian 
|harp bears a remarkable resemblance to that of many 
| insects. ' 
Now, it is evident that this theory can be proved ot 





idisproved in a very simple and satisfactory manner— 


namely, by closing up the air-holes of the thorax of 


ithe insect, without injuring it in anyother war. This 
|was done by Professor Burmeister, and the flight of 
| 
We put all these facts together| 

isound whatever—a result which we consider decisive 


the gadfly was then found to be accompanied by no 


of the point. It is true that the insect dies of suffoca- 
tion soon aiter such an experiment, but not directly, 


|heeause there are air-holes situated lower down in 


| the abdomen of the animal, and through these respir- 
jation is continued fora short time. Butthey emit no 
|sound during the flight of the insect, for they are then 
|totally inactive. The insect breathes through the air- 
‘hole of the abdominal part when it sits and crawls, 
|butahrough the air-holes of the thorax when on the 
|wirig. According to this view, the hum of insects is 
jimeeality a whistle. The professor says, with regard 
|to the alteration in the pitch of the sound,*The varia- 
|tion which the mutilation of the wings causes in the 
tone is easily accounted for, if we consider that by this 
jaction the movable part becomes lighter, and also that 
the motion of the same, by the continued equal exer- 
|tion, is quicker; butethis cause a quicker current otf 
lair, which must prodace a higher tone. On the con- 
jtrary,; a mutilation pf the moveable appaxatus produces 
ja slower motion a slower current of wir a deeper tone. 
| I believe that the forgoing facts and observations 
|offer sufficient evidence, but the reader can satisfy 
|himself as to the truth of the phenomenon, by per- 
|forming the same simple experiments.” We see no 
necessity for putting any move insects to death about 
‘a matter which seems so satisfactorily set at rest. 
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| SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PRUSSICK ACID. 
A great number of experiments with prussick acid 
|was made by Mr. Henderson, a medical student.-- 
This gentleman states, that having great doubts on 
| the subject of the reports which had beeen given of the 
| power of hydrocyanic prussic acid, he procured a quan- 
tity of two sorts—the pure, as itis made in the great- 
est possible strength, and the medicinal acid, as made 
by Garden, of London, which is of abont one-seventh 
the strength ofthe pure acid. Mr. Henderson first 
rubbed three drops of the pure acid upon his naked 
arm, the effect of which was to make him stagger con- 
siderably, so as to keep with great difficulty from fall- 
ing. . An intense pain of the head succeeded, with a 
| diffieulty of sight; butthis was not of long duration, 
|and a strong taste of bitter almonds remained in the 
mouth fortwo hours.. Atthe end of that time he re- 
covered, and was as well as if nothing had happened. 
On the following day he swallowed eight drops of thie 
acid as it is ‘used in medicine, and ingreased the dos: 
within the space of three days, to sixteen drops at 
each dose, twice a-day; but his head and sight became 
so violently affected, that he relinquished his experi- 
ments, &c. upon himself, and was several days before 
he completely recovered. He then tried the effect of 
the pure acid upon animals. A cat, upon whese nose 
‘he hadrubbed four drops, walked a distance of eight 
or ten yards without the slightest appearance of being- 
atall affected; but it then suddenly stopped, leaped in 
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to the air, and felldown dead. Hethen held a pen, |practice, so far as tried, prevesthat there is truth in it; 
the feather of which had been dipped into the acid, injand we have no doubt the plan will, ona litile further 
an iron cage in which two rats were confined, so as to trial, be universally adopted by builders. 

irritate them and cause themto snap at the feather;| Beneath each grate, fitted in a fire-place, is an ope- 
they had no sooner done so, than they fell as if they ning left, which desends obliquely into the flue. In 
had been shot.. A large dog of the Newfoundland this opening, on a level with the hearth, is a fire-grate 





Y COMPANION. 


bly be found infinitely more effiacacious than those of 
the Council board, Happily, the destinies of Eng- 
land do not depend upon the will of any two human 
beings: but it Prince Albert be endowed with great 
intellectual attainments, sagacity, and firmness, united 
with ambition, he may nevertheless have immense 
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species was killed within three minutes by four drape fixed, through which the ashes descend from the grate 
of the acid being poured into its nostrils; whilst anoth- above. And such is the effect, that while a strong) 
er dog of similar size and breed had a drachm of the current of air is produced, by the heat from the fire in| 
common acid, such as is used in medicine, and with|the grate, through the horizontal apertnre above, a| 
which several persons have recently destroyed them- moderate draught is also maintained in the oblique one | 
selves in England, poured down its throat without ef- below, which carries off all the dust; so that from a. 
fect. Whether this difference was to be attributed to | coal fire, nota particle of dust escapes into the room. 
the change which the acid undergoes by dilution, orto; He also affixes a valve te each inlet, hung in such an 
a difference of nervous sensibility in the animals, Mr.|ingenious manner, that the mere pulling of a small 
enderson does not state,—probably to both.. He men- , brass knob closes it entirely; and thus, in case the 
tions, indeed, that whilsthe hasseen one man take chimney should take fire, all the currents of air may | 
six drops of the medicinal acid four times a-day with- be stopped in a moment, and the fire dies at ence. Not 
out apparent effect, another from merely smelling at,a particle of soot can never enter your room or your 
the bottle in which it was contained, has been compell- fire-place; for that, as the ashes, all descend to the 
elto keep his bed for several hours. Upon frogs and bottom of the flue in the cellar, where an opening, 
other cold-blooded animals the acid had very little ef- witha sheet-iron door, is constructed, from which 
fect. Two frogs, upon the soft part of which he had these articles can be taken; and through which a sweep | 
rubbed a considerable quaatity of the pure acid, suf-| may enter and perform his duties. without disturbing | 
fered for a time as if from intoxication, and then recov- the business, or amusements, or quiet of any paat of| 
ered and hopped away. Upon insects of various kinds the family. 
the effects were very curious. On the first applica-|flues in the jambs, by whieh air can be jatroduced, to 
tion of the acidthey curled up their legs, and were to,regulate the temperature of your room, or force of 
all appearance dead; but in the course ofa few hours, ;yoar draughts. 
many of them, after exudinga black fluid, recovered) The advantages of this improvement are, 
life and strength. Mr. Henderson, inthe paper from) ist. Fewer materials are used, which cheapens 
which this account is given, gives several cases of 1e- the work. 
marable curesin stomach complaints, and in indiges-| 2d. Less room is engrossed by dead brickwork. 
tion generally, from the useof prussic acid; but he) 3d. No annoyances from soot or ashes in your 
states that its effects are so different in different per- rooms—not even when a sweep ascends to clean out 
sons, that it can never be prescribed with safety by the your flue. 
physician who has not been well acquainted with the} 4th. Power to regulate the tempertaure of your 
constitution and previous habits of his patient:—to use| rooms, without opening doors or windows. 
his owa words, “it is a medieine tobe prescribed only; Sth. Perfect security against smoke, in every room 
to a physician by a physician.” in your house. 
\upon you?” 
| 





ANTIS’S IMPROVED CHIMNEYS. 
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Toconstructa chimney which would carry smoke, | THE QUEEN'S HUSBAND. 


has been found in practice one ofthe most precarious; Tobe the husband of a Queen of Great Britian, 
ubjects of mechanism. So little has the theory of smoke would seem the realization of all that even romance 
and draught been understood, that ifever a chimney) has conceived of human grandeur and earthly happi- 
was eonstructed to draw well, it was evidently a matter ness. Rank without duties, riches without labor, and 
of accident; for no mechanic seemed to have any rule better than all, the chosen partner of a young and 
for constructing chimneys, which would edsurea good beautiful woman, who distrustful those of all 
one. We have been extremely gratified within a few around her, selects one breast in which to confide her 
lays, by the inspection of a flue, anda set of fireplaces doubts without fear of treachery, and one judgment | 
constructed upon a plan entirely new in_ principle,’ from which to ask advice with certainty of faith and! 
invented hy Mr. Henry Antis. We had not the truth, that an indentity of interests only creates. But 
pleasure ofseeing Mr. Antis’s model; but we saw the turn the medal, and what is the reverse? A guilded 
practical effect of his discovery, by achimney and fire-| puppet, who can perform no action’ becoming an ele- 
places in operation, in‘the house of Mr. Joseph Wal- vated birth and excellent station; who can follow no 


Where necssary, he also carries up side | of England, with 


influence in this country, and may become the instru- 
meant of great good or almost irremdiable evil. 

The marrixges of the Queens Regent have not been 
of long duration: Mary’s with Philip lasted only four 
years, and William the Third became a widower in 
less than six years after his accession. The vulgar and 
predominant feeling at this moment is not. however, 
what effect will the Queen's husband produce on the 
institutions and policy of the country, but what are the 
creature cemforts’’—those possessions which the dal- 
lest can understand and the least ambitions appreciate 
with which he will be endowed? Their curiosity can 
be readily satisfied. He will be naturalized by act ot 
Parliament, he will be created;a Duke, and perhaps 


| Duke of Kent, anda privy Councillor, (though, if he 


be wise, he will refuse all honors connected with res 
ponsibility and duty,) a Field-Marshal, a Knight of the 
Garter, the Bath, and perhaps of all the other orders: 
and, like his uncle be authorised to quarter the arms 
a grant for precedence of all persons 
except Dukes of the Blood Royal. Thus much from 
‘his wife. From Parliament, perhaps €30,000 a year, 
|with laudations from all sides tor so moderate a wish: 
and the same desire for popularity may induce him to 
be satisfied with £50,000 per annnm in case he 
should survive the Queen. For their illustrious pro- 
geny, the good-natured country will be no less consi- 
derate.—London Spectator. 


| 
} 


Every person is apt to think that his individual hap- 
piness, individual concerns are matters of the greatest 
jmoment. How fallacious this idea is, may be striking- 
ly seen by looking at the lists of marriages and deaths 
in any newspaper. Marriage is regarded as the most 
felicitons, death as the most miserable event in bife. 

Yet how few is the number of those who die or are 
married, about whom any portion of the public,exeept 
that very small portion comprising their immediate 
connexion feel even a passing interest.!-Savannch Pebe- 


\gra ph. 


A Sap Mistaxr.—A certain Jady had a cnstom of 
saying to a favorite littledog, to make him follow her, 
‘Come along sir.” A would-be witty gentleman step- 
ped up to her one day, and accosted her with ‘Is it me, 
madam, you called?, ‘Oh no, sir.’ said she with great 
composure, ‘it was another puppy I spoke to. 


Easily Satisfied.—A certain bachelor once said that 





lace, in Front street; the success of which is complete, | purusit worthy of a warrior ora statesmen; whose | 
and triumphantly sustains Mr. Antis’stheory on the entire importance is reflected; and who can avow no; 
subject. His theory is that cold atmospheric airtends | opinion (except perhaps on an article of dress, a piece | 
to the centre of gravity till it meets some obstruc-|of furniture, ora horse,) eventhough the fate and | 
tion, which gives it another direction ; that heated or charaeter of his wife be at stake, without violating the 
magnified air is exactly vertical in motien ; that hence constitution of the country that has adopted him ?— 
the flue to carry it off, shobld be pertectly vertical’ and) Happiness may neverless be the fate of the illustrious | 
in no place of smaller dimensions than at the bottem) pair: and there be no exaggeration in saying that the | 
or firstinlet. _He maintains that it matters not how best wishes of the nation for their facility will attend | 
many inlets there be to it, provided the area ofa cross|theunion. Put to domestic happiness, the public can) 
section of the flue be equal to those of all the inlets contribute little beyond good wishes; fer as with in- 
combined; it may be greater, but must never be smal- | feriour persons, that blessing depends upcn cireum-| 
ler. He, therefore, starts with asingle flue from the|stances over which none besides the parties them-| 
cellar, regulating the size, te cover the areaof all the selves have much ihfluence. Forthe consort of the | 
contemplated inlets from bottom to top. He carries it Sovereign it becomes the country to make every reason- 
up, all the way of the same size, in exact perpendicular able provision as regards his dignity and comfort; and | 
direction; nor need the wall be more than the width no doubt the country will perform all that it ought.— 
of one brick in thickness. Wherever he wants a fire- |The questions asked by every body are—“Whiat is 
place he attaches jambs of the usual shape, leaving the Queen’s husband? his rank—his power—his rev- 
the common perpendicular wall of the flue fur a back;|enue?” These inquiries are easly answered: he has 
throwing an arch across, at the usual form, covering |no rank except what his wife may give him—no con- 
ittight te the back wall. Immediately opposite, or |stitutional power whatever—and his reveuue depends 
below the covering of the arch, he leaves a horizontal |on the liberality of Parliament. 
aperture in the flue, the whole width of the fire-place,| All that can be said of the husband of the Queen 
from jamb to jamb, in size according to calculation|may therefore be comprised in a few words. Politi- 
previouly made, and according to callculation prev-|cally, he can ostensibly be nothing ; though privately 
iously made, and according to the height of the arch;\he may be almost everything. “The representations 
which for jamhs from twenty-four to thirty inches.high |and advice of Ministers will avail little against the wish- 
must not be less than three inches endicular jn|es and arguments of a beloved spouse; and the delib- 
the opening. erations of the nuptial couch—if, as is ardeutly hoped, 
There seems to be philosophy in this theory; andj harmony, tenderness, and loved attend it—will proba- 


| 








“all he should ask for in a wife, would be—a good tem- 
per, health, good understanding, agreeable physiog 

nomy; fine figure, good connexious, domestic habits re- 
sources of amusement, good spirits, conversational ta- 
Jents; elegant manners, and—one hundred thousand 
dollars! 














UnrortunaTE occurrence.—Mr. James Thomp- 
son, of Philadelphia, formerly an officer of the steam 
boat Pizarro, was shot through the breast on Wed- 
nesday night, 8th inst, at Bellevue, Jl. by James €. 
Mitchell, merchant of that place. Mr- Thompson died 
almost immediately. Mr. Mitchell has been placed 
in confinement. The cause of the unforsunate oceur- 
rence is not stated. 





Baptism in Winter.—A protracted meeting was bate- 
ly held by the Baptist Church at Trenton, New Jer 
sey, during which many persons were admitted to 
membership. Sixty persons were baptised in one day. 
last week, the ice being cut away to admit of their im 
mersicn. The boys were skating on the ice at the time. 
and the weather was so cold that persons were obliged 
to be employed in stirring the water to keep it from 


freezing. 





Opp Exovucn.—The Odd Fellows of Baltimore sent 
$300 for the relief. of the Mobile sufferers. 
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THE LEGENDARY. 


From Chambers Edinburgh Journal 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





In the yeer 1689, there lived in Paris a woman of 
fashion, called Lady Mazel. Her house was large, 
and four stories high; on the ground floor was a 
large servant's hall,in which was a grand staircase, 
and a cupboard where the plate was locked up, o 
which one of the chambermaids keptthe key. In a 
small room partitioned off from the hall, slept the va- 
let-de-chambre, whose name was LeBrun: the rest of 
this floor consisted of apartments in which the lady saw 
company, which was very frequent, and numerous, as 
she kept public nights for play. In thefloor ap one 
pair of stairs, was the lady’s own chamber, which was 
in the front of the house, and was the innermost of 
three rooms trom the grand staircase. The key of 
this chamber was usually taken out of the door and 
laid on a chairby the servant who was last with the 
lady, and who pulling the door after her, it shut 
with a spring, sothat it could not be opened from 
without. In this chamber, also, were two doors; 
one communicated with a “back staircase, the 
other with a wardrobe, which opened to the back stairs 
also. 

On the second floor slept the Abbe Poulard, in the 
only room which was furnished on that floor. On the 
third story were two chambers, which contained two 
chambermaids and two foot-boys; the fourth story con- 
sisted of lofts and granaries, whose doors were always 
open. The cook slept below ina place where the wood 
was kept, an old woman in the kitchen, and the coach- 
man in the stable. 

On the 27th of November, being Sunday, the two 
daughters of LeBrun, the valet, who were eminent 
milliners, waited on the Lady, and were kindly receiv- 
ed; but as she was going to churchto afternoon ser- 
vice, she pressed them to come again, when she could 
have more of their company. LeBrun attended his 
lady to church, and then went to another himself; af- 
ter which he went to play at bowls, as was customary 
at that time, and from the bowling-green he went to 
several places; and after supping with a friend he went 
home seemingly cheerful and easy, as he had been all 
the afternoon. Lady Mazel supped with the Abbe 
Poulard as usual, and about eleven o’clock went to 
her chamber, where she was attended by her maids.— 
Before they left her LeBrun came tothe door to re- 
ceive his orders for the next day, after which one of 
the maids laid the key of the chamber door on the 
chairnext it; they then went out, and LeBrun 
following them, shut the door after him, and talk- 
ed with the maids afew minutes about his daugh- 
ters, and then they parted, he seeming still very cheer- 
ful. 

In the morning he went to market, and was jocular 
and pleasant with every body he met, as was his usual 
manner. He then returned home and transacted his 
usual‘business. At eight o'clock he expressed sur- 
prise his lady did not get up, as she usually rose at 
seven: he went to his wife’s lodging, which was in the 
neighborhood, and told her he was uneasy his lady's 
bell had not rung, and gave her seven louis d’ors, and 
some crowns in- gold, which he desired her to tock up, 
and then went home again, and found the servants. in 
great consternation at hearing nothing of their lady; 
when one observed, that he feared she had been seiz- 
ed with an apoplexy, ora bleeding at the nose, to 
which she was subject; LeBrun said, “It must be 
something worse; my mind misgives me, for 1 found 
the street-door open last night after al! the family were 
in bed but myself.” They then sent for the Lady's 
son, M. de Savoniere, who hinted to LeBrun his fear 
of an apoplexy. LeBrun said, “It is certainly some- 
thing worse; my mind has been uneasy ever since | 
found the street door open last nightafter the family 
were in bed.” A smith being now brought, the door 
was broke open, and LeBrun entering first, ran to the 
bed; and after calling several times, he drew back the 
curtains, and said, “Oh, my lady is murdered!” He 
then ran into the wardrobe, and took up the strong box, 
which being heavy, he said, “‘she has not been. robb- 
ed; how is this?” 

A surgeon then examined the body, which was cov- 
ered with no lessthan fifty wounds ; they found in the 
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coarse lace, and a napkin made into a nightcap which |confessed “that he came to Paris on the Wednesday 
was bloody, and had the family mark on it ; and from|beforethe murder was committed. On the Friday 
the wounds in the lady’s hands, it appeared she had/evening he went into the house, and, unperceived, got 
struggled hard with the murderer, which obliged him into one of the lofts, where he lay till Sunday morn- 
tocut the mnscles before hecould disengage himself. | ing, subsisting on apples and bread which he had in 
The bell-strings were twisted round the frame of the|his pockets ;that about eleven o'clock on Sunday 
tester, so that they were out of reach and could not morning, when he knew the lady had gone to mass, 
ring. ‘A clasp-knife was found in the ashes, almost he stole down to her chamber, and the door being 
consumed by the fire, which had burned off all marks open, he tried to get under her bed, but it being too 
of blood that might have ever been upon it ; the key of| low, he returned io the loft, pulled off his coat and 
the chamber was gone from the seat by the door ;_ but! waistcoat, and returned to the chamber asecond time 
no marks of violence appeared on any of the doors, nor! in his shirt; he then got under the bed, where he con- 
were there any signs of a robbery,as a large sum of tinued till the afternoon, when Lady Mazel went to 
strong box, and other places. | he got from under the hed, and being incommoded wi 
LePrun being examined, said, that ‘after he left the | his hat, he threw it under the bed, and made acap of 


, . e ° ! ° . ° ° 
maids on the stairs, he went down into the kitchen,!a napkin which lay on a chair, secured the bell-strings 


| he laid his hat and the key of the street door on the! and then sat down by the fire, where he continued till 
| table, and sitting down by the fire to warm himself,| he heard her coach drive into the court-yard, when he 


he fell asleep ; that he slept, as he thought, about an/ again got under the bed aud remained there : that La- 
hour, and going to lock the street decor, he found it'dy Mazel having been in bed about an hour, he got 
open ; that he locked it, and took the key with him) from under the bed and demanded her money; she be- 
to his chamber.” On searching him they found in gan to ery out. and attempted to ring, upon which he 
his pocket akey, the wards of which were new filed, | stabbed her, and she resisting with all her strength, he 
and made remarkably large; and on trial it was| repeated his stabs till she was dead; that he then took 
found.to open the street door, the antechainber, and|the key of the wardrobe cupboard from the bed’s 
both the doors in Lady Mazel’s chamber. On trying! head opened* this cupboard, found the key of the 
the bloody nighteap on LeBrun’s head, it was found|strong box, opened it, and took out all the gold 
to fit him exactly,, whereupon he was committed to|he could find, to the amount of about six hun- 
prison. ‘dred livres; that he then locked the cupboard and _re- 





money, and all the lady's jewels, were found in the! churrh; that knowing she would not come back cong 


On his trial it appeared, as ifthe lady was murdered | 
by some persen who had been letin by LeBrun for 
that purpose, and had afterwards fled. It could not 
be done by himself, because no blood was upon his 
clothes, nor any scratch on his body, which must have 
been on the murderer fromthe lady’s struggling; but 


placed the key at the bed’s head, threw his knife 
into the fire took his hat from under the bed, left 
the napkin in it, took the key of the chamber from 
thé chair, and let himself out, went to the loft, where 
he pulled offhbis shirt and cravat, and leaving them 
there, put on his coat and- waistcoat, and stole 


that it was LeBrun who let him in, seemed very clear; softly down stairs ; and finding the street door only 
none ofthe locks were foreed ; and his own story of onthe single lock, he opened it, went out, and left 
finding the street door open, the circumstances of the it open ; that he had brought arope-ladder to let him- 
key and the nightcap, also a ladder of ropes being found self down from a window, if he had found the street 
in the house, which might be supposed to be laid there! door double-locked; but finding it otherwise, he left his 
by LeBrun,to take off the attention from himself, rope-ladder at the bottom of the stairs, where it was 
were all interpetred as strong proofs of his guilt ;| found.” 

and that he had an accomplice was inferred, because) Thus was the veil removed from this deed of dark- 
part ofthe cravat found in the bed was discovered’ ness, and all the circumstances which appeared against 
not tobe like his; but the maids deposed they had LeBrun were accounted for cousistently with his in- 
washed sucha eravat for one Berry, who had been,nocence. From the whole story the reader will per- 
a foetman to the lady, and was turned away about four ceive how fallible human reason is when applied te 
months before for robbing bet, There wasalso found circumstances ; and the humane willagree, that insuch 
in the loft at the top of the house, under some straw a cases even improbabilities ought to be admitted, rather 
shirt very bloody, but which was not like the linen of than aman should be condemned, who may possibly 


ithe truth of this declaration he persisted till he was. 


LeBrun, nor would it fit him. 

circumstances, but an uniformly good character | 
which he had maintairei during twenty-nine years he} 
had served his lady ; and that he was generally es- 
teemed a good husband, a good father, and a good 
servant. [twas therefore resolved to pnt him to 
the torture, in order to discover his accomplices.— 


1690, that he died the week after the hurts he had) 
received, declaring his imnocence with his dying) 
breath. | 

About a month after, notice was sent from the pro-| 
vost of Sens that a dealer in horses had lately set up) 
there by the name of John Garlet, but his true name | 
was fouud to be Berry, and that he had been a footman 
in Paris. In consequence ofthis he was taken up 
and the suspicion of his guilt was increased by his at- 
tempting to bribe the officers. On searching him, 
a gold watch was found, which proved to be Lady 
Mazel’s. Being broughtto Paris, a person swore to 
seeing him go out of Lady Mazel’s the night she was 
killed, and a barber swore to shaving him next morn- 
ing, when, on his observing the hands of his customer 
to be very much scratched, Berry said he had been 
killing a cat. 

On these circumstances he was condemned to the 
torture, and afterwards to be broken alive on the wheel. 
On being tortured, he confessed, that, by the direction 
and order of Madame de Savoniere, (Lady Mazel’s 
daughter,) he and LeBrun had undertaken to rob and 
murder Lady Mazel, and that LeBrun murdered her 
whilst he stood at the door to prevent surprise. In 


brought to the place of execution, when, begging io 
speak with one of the igen recanted what he had 
said against LeBrun and. Madame de Savoniere, and 








bed which was fullof blood, a scrap’ of a cravat off 











This wasdone with such severity, on Febuary 23,) 





| be innocent. 


LeBrun had nothing to oppose to these strong = 
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From the Williamsburg Gazette 


FLORIDA WAR—BLOODHOUNDS. 


A paragraph has gone the rounds of the newspapers, 
which states that asloop has been dispatched to Cuba, 
charged with the business of transporting bloodhounds, 
tor the purpose of hunting down the Florida Indiars, 
who have hitherto so completely baffled our attemps to 
subdue them. As this has already been the subject of 
remark on the floor of Congress; we presume that a 
scheme of the kind is about to be adopted. Waving 
for the moment, all notice of the moral character and 
results of this step, we shall put our readers in posses- 
'sion of afew facts in reference to the art and mystery 
‘of hunting down human beings with bleodhounds, as 


\it has been practised in Cuba. The authorities ofthat 
\Island have long had in their pay two companies of 
{men, termed cazadores or hunters, who are employed 
|in searching for and apprehending fugitive slaves. As 


‘the interior of the Island is quite mountainous and 


‘woody, it has-served as a place of refuge forthe negroes, 
who wearied out with the exactions and cruelties of 
their masters, have been willing at at! hazards to shake 
off their chains. Whenthey had once became ae- 
quainted with the fastnesses of the mountains and..the 
obscure footpaths which led through the tangled fer- 
ests, it was found impossible to discover them without 
enlisting in the attempt an animal more sagacious thar 
man. The Spanish bloodhound was selected for this 
purpose, and trained toact under the direction of the 
cazadore. This bloodhownd bears some resemblance 


‘to the common English mastiff, — he is ot 
race, vy 


strongly built and is much swifter in 
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would be no more disposed to attack men then the mas- | Morio; “sixteen compaigns ten wounds—not to 
tiff, were it not for asystem of training, which leads/speak of contusions.” ‘How many great battles?” ask- 
to regard the black man as an appropriate article of/ed the emperor. “Sire; 1 was at your heels at the 
food. Two of these bloodhounds are delivered to each | Bridge of Arcalo; I was the first man who entered Al- 
cazadore, who commences his operations when they are exandria, it was I who gavéyou my knapsack for your 
young, by depriving them of all food for several days. pillow at the bivouac of Ulm when forty thousand Aus- 
When they are nearly famished, they are placed in trians capi 


itulated; I took five hussars prisoners with 
sight of the. image of a negro; which is made of wick- my own hands on the day of Austerlitz, it was I who 
er-work, the body being filled with the entrails of cat- | served you ” «Hold! it is well? very well? Morio 
tle. The wicker-work is occasionally opened, when | name yeu baron of the empire, and to that title I add 
the entrails falling out, very naturally attract the atten- a hereditary gift of five thousand francs a-year.” “Ac- 
tion of the siarving dogs, who still are not allowed to clamations rose anew from the soldiery. “Ah my em- 
touchthem, At last, when they are maddened with) peror,” said Morio, “this is too great a reward for me. 
hunger, they are suffered to seize the figure, which ButI will not play the usuerwith your bounty. None 
they tear open and thus obtain a copious meal. The of my companions, while I have it, shall want food or 
result is obvious, the bloodhound associates the sight clothing.” 

of a negrewith the natural desire of satisfying his hun- Morio still lives. He only quitted the service when 
ger, Afterbeing sufficiently trained inthis diabolical his master fell, and in spite of that change, Morio still 
manner, the bloodhoundsis fitted for active service.— enjoys the emperor's gift. He has kept his word to 
tis master the cazadore eatries no other weapon than a his companions. No old soldier in the department to 
long straight broad-sword, commonly used by the Span- which he has retired, wants wherewithal to drink the 
ish cavalry. His dress consists of a pair of short cot- | health of Napoleon.”’—French Newspaper. 

ton pantaloons, a shirt, and a low wide brimmed straw | 
hat. From long practice, he is enabled to run at a! 
moderate pace for a half a day withoutstopping. His 
two bloodhounds are attached toa strong belt encir- 





| 





ACTORS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 

| Itwas very much the fashion, at one time, to spoil 
cling his body by a cord braided fromrawhides. Each the actors by ridiculous familiarity. Every person was 
cazador is attended by 2 small pointer dog, whose buis- |anxious to invite them to his house; they were treated 
iness it is to discover the track ofthe negro by smel- with great attention—and these people, to whose edu- 
ling, and thas act as pilot as the bloodhounds. It cation, in general, butlittle attention had been paid, be- 
should have been observed, that the mouths of the lat- came, consequently, more impertinent. ; 

ter are S¢curedeby a muzzle, which is only removed| The Marshal Duke de Brissac, who, notwithstand- 
when they gain sight of the unhappy fugitive. When- ing his manners and his chivairie spirit, did not con- 
ever the pointer has discovered the track; the cazador | sider them as the ancient troubadours, followed, how- 
starts with his dogs and continues to run until he gains ever, the general fashion. He invited Jeliot, the most 
sight ofthe negro. Inthe latter case he slips off the celebrated actor of the opera, to supper, informing him 
muzzle from their mouths, unties the cords which previously, that he wished him to be heard by his 


have hitherto secured them to his bgt, and allows them friends. He did not fail to present himself at the hour 
to pursue at full speed, while the,follows as rapidly as appointed. A large company was assembled, all eyes 


'were fixed on the actor, andthe Marshal, after some 
‘moments of repose, begged him to sing. Jeliot excu- 
.sed himself, declaring that it would be impossible, say- 
‘ing, with a very clear voice, that he had a very bad 
cold. He was pressed, but obstinately refused. At 
length the Marshal, becoming impatient, addressed 
him thus: “M. Jeliot, when a man of my standing 
does so much as to invite to his house a manlike you 
know, that it isto enjoy his talents, and vot to make 
one of his society. You shall sing, or my people shal! 
\treat you as you deserve.” Jeliot, very much aston- 
\ished by a kind of order to which he had not been ac- 
|customed,sought to excuse himselfin the best way he 
‘could, and sung, tremblingly, a little ariette. ‘It is 
well, my friend,” said Marshal; and, turing towards 
his valet-de-chambre, ‘Give this man two louis, and 
send him away-” It is said that this lesson corrected 
the singer of his impertinence. 


possible. If the negro flies ; he issure to be seized 
and thrown to the ground, while the bloodhounds stand 
over him uttering a most terrific yell until the cazador 
comes up and seizes his victim. Should the latter, 
however, make any resistance, when first attacked, he 
is sure to be torn inpiecesaud partly eaten. When 
the fugitive climbs a tree at the first sightof his pur- 
suers, they will take theirstation below and prevent 
his escape until their owner arrives. 

‘These cazadores are also frequently employed in 
seizing criminals, who escape from Havana and other 
cities to the interior. In this business, they are usu- 
ally successful in all those cases where the delinquents 
have not provided themselves with firearms, or where 
they are not well acquainted with their use. In such 
instances, the fugitive will secure himselfin a tree shoot 
the dogs when they-reach it, and not unfrequently end 
the battle by shooting the unlucky cazador, before he 
cap made his escape. 


| 
| HEIGHT OF WAVES. 

winiets - XAPOT POW So awful is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that it is 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. | generally viewed through a medium which biasses the 

After having gained the battle of Wagram, the Em- | Judgement; and lofty as waves really ave, imagination 
peror Napoleon established his head-quarters for a time | pictures them loftier still, Now, no wave rises more 
at Schoenbrun, and there occupied himself, pending ithan ten feet above the ordinary sea-level, which, with 
the negociations for his Austrian alliance, with review- | the ten feet that its surface afterwards descends below 
ing his troops, and distributing among them rewards | this, give twenty feet for the whole height, from the 
and honours. One old and brave regiment of the line | bottom of any water-valley to an adjoining summit.— 











ut before him for this purpose, his custom 






praises and decorations on all who appear- 
e] worthy oft Five hours he spent in this oceu- 
ya ion, a 
that no an’s claims had been overlooked, he fin- 
ished by®aying aloud to the colonel, “Now present to 
me the bravest soldier in your whole regiment.” In 
some cases this might have been a difficult matter; it 
did not appear so now. The colonel, indeed, hesitated 
for a moment, but the question was caug hi by the sol- 
diers, and one uviversal answer came from the ranks. 
**Morio! Corporal Morio!” was the cry. The colonel 
approved of the decision, and Morio was called forward. 
He was a man still young, but embrowned by service, 
and he alr. ady wore on his persons three badges of mer- 
it, and the-eress of the Legion of Honour. Nap<leon 
looked at him attentiv: 
segn service. 











; when he had satisfied himself 


. “Ah,” said he, “you have |deer 
“Fifteen years, my emperor,” replied 





This proposition is easily verified by a person who tries 


ine every corps individually, under the|at what heigh’, tipon a ship’s mast, the herizon remains 
of the officers. After having formed the regi- | always in sightyover the top of the waves, allowance 
olumns, Napoleon entered among the ranks, | being made for accidental inclinations of the vessel, and 


for her sinking in the water so much below her water 
line, at the time when she reaches the bottom of the 
hollow between two waves. The spray of the sea, driv- 
en along by the vielence of the wind, is of course: 
much higher than the summit ofthe liquid wave, and 
a wave coming against an obstacle may dash to a great 
elevationabove it. Atthe Eddystone lighthouse, when 
a surge breaks, which has been growing undera storm 
all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes even over the 
lantern at the summit. 





Aw Incipent at THe Faris.—We learn from a 
correspondent at the Falls, that there was a general 
turnout of the citizens of that place, day before a 
terday, to see a live deer take the awful plunge. e 
was driven to the shore about two and‘a half miles 
above the Falls. “Being closely pursued by sportsmen 





and hou he ice, pepo ve out so far, 
that the portion on which he stood, broke off from the 
main body, and floated out into the stream. He was 
wafted down the stream very gently, untilhe reached 
the rapids, when his frail support soon broke in pieces, 
and he was left to struggle for life in the mad torrent. 
He finally succeeded in reaching a small island, which 
many of our reader may remember, near the head of 
Great Island, and between that and the Canada shore. 
No person has ever been on the island except when the 
ice lodges around its head, and forms a kind of dam, 
which admits of a hazardous passage. At the present 


son, who distinguished himself last summer by hig 

daring in rescuing Chapin, resolved, to go over ina boat 

and bring the deer off. ‘a 
not able to gain the island. Mr. Wm. Conklin, accom~ 
panied by Mr. Munger, thendeterminedto go. "They 
rowed out to the rapids below the island, thinking to 
get into the eddy at its foot, but while contending with 
the strong current, one oar broke, and with the speed 
of a race horse they were instantly hurried to the brink 
ofthe precipice. As they passed over a small bar 
Conklin jumped out, and suceeeded in stopping the 
boat, the water being only waist deep. After regaining 
their presence of mind, they started again, and by means 
of their single oar and apole, landed on Goat Island 
just above the Falls. 

The deer still remains on his rocky islet. 
[Buffalo Daily Journal. 


Treatricats.—The state of theatricals in this 
country, is at present remarkably curious; not a sin- 
gle house has any thing like a profitable attendance 
for any length of time. Fora week or two, here aud 
there, as a popular actor plays, crowds attend a particu- 
lar theatre, and then all dies off again. At the Park, 
Celeste and the Vandenhoffs drew good audiences, af- 
ter along succession of poor houses. Atthe Chatham, 
the same was the case with the Wallacks. The Bow- 
ery has been filled with the attraction of a new specta- 
cle; and now, for a season, all will be dull again.— 
Wallack is going to England, and the new theatre will 
not go up. In Philadelphia, the new opera-house has 
all fallen through. Celeste has drawnlarge and fash- 
ionable audiences at the Chestnut-street theatre, and 
is now about to play at) Washington, where she is al- 
so certain of filling the theatre;! although Charles Kean 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam failed entirely in their attractions 
there.— Herald. 





An Upaicut Junce.<fhe following proceedings, 
are reported in an I}linvis Criminal, Court. The 
presiding Judge had been appointed to fil the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of, Judge 
Lynch. 

Court.— “Sam,” said the judge, “I suppose you 
know the jury has brought you in guilty of mur- 
der?” 

Prisoner.—“ Yos, Judge that ar a fact, no m's- 


take.” 
Court.—Well Sam, you will have to.be hanged you 


know.” & “ 
Prisoner.—* Yes, I'spose 20." 
Court—“No help for it I believe. Have you any 


choice about the time, Sam?” 

Prisoner.—-““No, I believe not; it dont Wiake much 
difference, if I have got to be hanged whet itis 
I have had a midlin hard time a! my life, any 
This is no greatthings of a world Judge you know, 
yourself.” . 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said the judge, “ will this day four 
weeks come on Sunday?” 

“No sir” said the sheriff, “ that eant be possi- 
ble.” 

** You had better look at the almanac,” said the 
judge. “J don't wish to make any judicious mis- 
takes.”” , 

Having become satisfied that the hanging day would 
come round at a proper period, if calculated by weeks, 
he proceeded to enquire if that day four weeks would 
suit “Sam” as well any other day to be hanged on. He 
was assured that any day exeept Friday, whieh was 
an unlucky day, would he perfectly agreeable. 

“Now, Sam,” said his honor, “have you any thing 





to say why sentence of death should not be passe 


e made the attempt, but was 


time the river isas open as in midsummer, yet Robin~gi 
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“Not much,” was the reply; “if I owe any body, I |solemnize the rite of marriage between white and black | bracing many famili¢s of great respectability and in- 


forgive the debt; and if any body owes me any thing or mulatto persons. 
they may pay it to-my wite’—"and may God have | 
mercy on your soul,”said the judge, and he burst into, There is a rumor from Washington, that Mr. Ken- 
a ee of tears. ‘. Se DALL has expressed a desire to retire from the Gener- 
7 weeny —— _al Post Office, on acount of continuéd ill health. Ex- 

|Governor Marcy, of New York, is spoken of as his 
successor. 











AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 


((>~ It is rumored, says the Bangor Whig, that the 
President has consented to release Mr. Mackenzie from 
further imprisonment, and that the official papers ne- 
cessary for his liberation may be expected in a very 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, Fes. l, 1840. 





Tur Granp Crarrer of the State of New York, 
will convene at St. John’s Hall, in this City, on the 
first Tuesday of Febuary inst. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand Sec*y. 


few days. 

A Hint to the Wise is Sufficient.—If the domestic por- 
\tions of our city have any mercy for Street- Walkers, 
they at present have an opportunity of making it  evi- 
dent, by the simple proccess of sprinkling the pavement 
for the benefit ofthe Library, some time during the |in front of their doors with ashes. 
ensuing fall. At that time, it will be nearly three years | : = 
since they have presented any claim to the public boun- | 


. . | Death of Com. Chauncey.—The death of this distin- 
ty. The last fair, in 1837, was experimental, and from | 


the satisfaction and interest expressed, at that time in| ita. on ee ee 
its success, the Trustees feel conviaced, thata public 

fair ig the best mode of raising means for the incident- | 
al expenses of the establishment. The last fair also | 
called forth an expression of feeling on the part of the, 


Apprentices Lisrary.—The Trustees of this In- 
stitution, we understand, intend holding another Farr, 








Lodge No. 5, of the State of Mississippi, held on the 


young mechanics, benefited by the eperation, which in| 
another effort, will no doubt result in a united exhibi- 
tion of the various Specimens of mechanism in their} : ' 
several callings. By putting the fair ata distant day, | 3. 8. Franklin, Gaile ie 


m . | ° N : s 
ample time will be given for the manufacture of arti-| “ : me be r Warden. 
t A. 5S. Phister, ec’y. 


Rich'd Barry, Treas. 
E. F. Watkins, Sen’r. Deacon. 
J. N. Spears, Jun’r Deacon, 
W. C. Worrell, Tyler. 


the ensuing year :— 


Cha’s H Abert W. Master. 


cles. 





Miss Ranpo.tpu.—Moseum.—T his juvenile prodi- 
xy, continues to be the great attraction, at this estab- 
lishment. Her personation of character is ae 





nary. } ee 





\3rd inst. The following Brethren, were chosen for. 


fluence, in Adams, Hancock, and.M’ Donough eoun- 
ties. Several branches of the church have been es- 
tablished in these counties, and the society is repre- 
sented as never more prospeious, or as indulging 
|brighter hopes than at present.” 


Putting the Saddle on the right horse—We cut 
|the following notice from the Carthagenian, a paper 
printed in Jefferson county. In nine-tenths of the 
'cases the wives deservesthe sympathy, and the hus- 
band the cowskin. 








| To rar Puriic.—Whereas, I have recently seen 
‘a notice in the Carthagenian, over the signature of 
‘one Henry Morse, stating that I had left his ed and 
|board without his consent’ and forbidding ‘all persons 
|harboring o1 trusting me on his account,’ (which he 
need not have any fears of ashe has récently been 
tried before a court of special sessions for siealing a 
jasup ofthe ardent.) Itherefore deny the assertion 
lof leaving his bed and board, as he had no_ bed of his 
own to leave, nor means to procure food and clothing 
to inake me comfortable—and, in fact, mstead of my 
leaving him he left me to take care of myself, or be 
at the mercy of my frieuds atatime when the kind- 
ness and protection ofa husband was most needed. 
Furthermore said Morse is well known to be avagabond 


and a drunkard. 


Atthe annual election for Officers of Columbus| LOA Soa 
| 


Carthage, Jan. 16, v840. 


' 





| INTELLIGENCE. 
From ror NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
THE MAINE BOUNDARY. 


| A Message from thePresident of the Uniced States 
was presented to the Senate on Thursday, containing 
the information called for by certain resolutions of that 
|body concerning the state of affairs on the boundary 
|between the United States and the British north- 
‘western possessions. 
| The material papers are those furnished by the De- 
|partment of State; consisting as follows: 

1. A Letter from Mr. Fox, the British Minister, 


end eee mcs . : Tur Mormons.—This Sect, which a few years ago, to Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, dated in Novem- 


Jarvis, the well known Painter, expired a few days’ 


Rat ; 4 increased to many thousands, which may be — ascribed 
since, in New-York city. In portraiture. he was_ the 


entirely to the persecution they have been made to un- 


numbered, some half a dozen fanatics, is said to have berlast, complaining of the violation of the agreement 


entered into between the agents of the twoGovernments 
|last winter, by the opening of roads to the Aroostook, 


most popular delineator of his day. Nor was Jarvis 
alone a painter.—No man possessed a sounder head 
and a better heart. He was the boon companion of 
Clinton and Colden. On al! occasions his wit was the 
most pointed and his smile the most bland. Probably 
no paragraphs of humor, had a more exiensive circula- 
tion than. those that originated with him. A large 
circle of friends lost a worthy associate, and the Coun- 
try a bright ornament in the death of Jarvis. 
Destructive Fire. New York has been ag: i) visited by 
avery destructive ; second, itis said to the great 
fire in 1835. The@¥@ss is estimated at two millions.— 
The large store was owned by P, Lorillard, and 
was ocenpied by John J. Hicks asa tea warehouse. 
The original cost of it was about $100,000. It was 
55 feet front on both Front and South streets, 144 
feet deep and five stories high, exclusive of attic.— 
It was insured for $16,000. It was filled with mer- 
chandise of the most valuable description, valued at 
about $1,500,000, among whi¢h were cargoes of the 
Nautasket, owned in Boston, which arrived here on 
the 2d of Dec., aud the ship Covington, of Baltimore, 
which arrived on the 27th of October from Canton. 
The two cargoes are supposed to have been worth 
$250,000. 





A bill was discussed in the Ohio Legisjature on the 
16th instant, punishing by fine and imprisonment, or 
both, magistrates or ministers of the gospel who shall 


dergo. The religion of Jo Smith, as laid down in 

his “Golden Bible,” embraces, perhaps, more absur- | 
dities and improbabilities, than can be found in the | 
Mahometan creed, with the Arabian Nights as a 

“concordance.” Bat no matter howabsurd a man’s 

belief may be, once open the floodgates of persecution, | 
,on him, and he will be surrounded with proselytes.— 

This has been the case with the believers in the “Gold- | 
en Bible,” they have been hunted down as beasts of prey 
—robbed of their property,—their dwellings laid in| 
ashes, and, almost every cruelty putupor them, until, 
from a mere handfal of deluded fanatics, they have be- | 
come a formidable Sect, endewed with wealth, and. 
embracing intheir communion a large number of staid 


and respectable citizens. An Illinois paper says, there | 


is a society of themin New Jersey, also in the neigh- 
|borhood of Philadelphia, and in numerous places in 
(the west. They have commenced a paper in Illinois, 
at their new Settlement, called the ‘Times and the 
Seasons,” which announces the departure of twelve | 
‘of their number to England, as Apostles. The 
Peoria Register, thus speaks of their new Settlement. 


| “It has been chosen by the church at a late confer- 
ence, as one of the points of gathering for the church 
\in the latter days. The Mormons regard the signs of 
the times as indicating the speedy approach of the Mil- 
lenium; and these points are selected as ensigns for 
the gathering of the society to escape the judgments 
which will immediately precede that event. 

We are told that large accessions have been made 
to the number of the society during the past fall, em- 





and the occupation of apart of the disputed territory, 
by armed men employed by the authorities of the 


| State of Maine. 


2. A Letter from Mr. Forsyth, written some weeks 
afterwards, replying to the complaints of Mr. Fox, that 
the opening of the roadsin question is not a recent 
measure,but merely carraying out a policy adopted 12 
or 14 years ago; that the armed body spoken of is only 
a posse employed to drive off intruders; and that noth- 
ing has been done on our side incompatible with the 
spirit of the agreement between the agents of the two 
countries; whilston the British side acts have been 
done which may be justly complained of as_ infringing 
the agreement, such as creating barracksfor troops on 
the St. John’s, plaeing troops ona part of the disputed 
territory, &c. 

3. A Letter from Mr. Fox justifying wha 
ish authorities have done, on the ground o 
rent report that the Legislature of the State o 
had an intention to abrogate and nulify the ag 
made between the two countries last sprin 
rumor was too srongly corroborated 
of Gov. Fairfield at the opening of t 
Legislature not to justify precautionary 
which have not been resorted to, however, 
desig to infringe the agreemnt, &c. 

4. Another letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox 
in which he says that there is no reason to apprehend 
such an intention as imputed to the Legislature of 
Maine; that the alleged precautionary measures are 
therefore altogether gratnious on the part of the 
British authorities in Tes Brunswick, and must be 
considered‘‘a bold infraction’’ of the agreemnt of Jast 
winter; and that, if the British Goverment uphold this 
proceeding on the part of its agents,such a course on 
its part will be r by this Goverment as evidence 
of a want of that friendly disposition on the part of 
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GreatsBritain which has hitherto been believed to 
exist, &c. 
In reference to this matter we have ~ in 


stating that the memorandum published in the papers 
of the day as having been issued by Sir John Harvey. 
in reference to existing relations, turns out to be a 
blunder of some editor or other, who has raked up an 
old memorandum out of the ashes of the war of 1812, 
vetween the countries, and applied it to the present 
day! “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

We have not quite se nearly approached the awful 
vulf of a war with Great Britain that her Provincial 
Ciovernors should think it necessary to be issuing 
recommendation of neutrality to non-combatants on 
both sides of the border. That day,we trust will never 
come. 


SPNGULAR AND FORTUNATE. PRESERVATION OF LIFE. 
— Among the early published list of victims by the ca- 
istropte of the Lexington, (says theN,. Y.Sun) appear- 
ed the name of a young Mr. Woodward, of Philadel- 
phia; but in the course of a few days it was ascertained 
that he was safein Boston. The following letter from 
Boston to the editor of the U. S. Gazette, explains the 
singular and happy occurence to which the young 
gentleman is indebted for escaping the dreadful death 
which, it was supposed, he had shared with so many 
others on the deplorable occasion referred to. 

Dear Sir :—Mr. Woodward, son ef Mr. C. Wood- 
ward, tobacconist, of your city, who was reported as 
loston board the Lexington, is here safeand well. He 
had taken passage on board that ill fated boat, and went 
down to the wharf with a porter and his baggage, and 
about ten minutes before starting; bat upon arriving 
there, he found that he had left anarticle behind him; 
viving instructions to have his trunk placed on board, 
lie ran back in haste to Broadway, and returned to the 
edge ofthe wharf, just as the hawser ofthe boat, was 
castoff. Wonderful to relate,a new. pair of boots 
caused him to slip upon the ice, and he-was unable to 
reach the steamer without jumping atthe risk of his 
ite. Hisdisappointment was great, but his deliverance 
was much greater. 

~ =. ror ew 

MrnancHony AcciIDENT.—W e Titve received from 
i friend the following account ofa very melancholy ac- 
cident, which occurred near White Haven, on the 12th 
inst. The particulars are as follows, T'wo sleighs} 
belonging below White Haven, on the opposite side| 
of the river started from there about 3 o'clock P. M. 
for home, one containing four men and two women, 
the other six men; which was behind. At the third 
Dam below White Haven is along bridge across a point 
of the poo! used as a towing path bridge, but safficient- 
ly wide fora wagon to pass. The forward sleigh passed 
over, the horses on a trot. The other attempted to do 
«vy, when three of the men remonstrated on account of 
their having a veryfractious horse. The driver said| 
he would risk his life, when the three before mention-| 
ed jumped out. The sleigh had not proceeded far be- 
(ore the restive horse took fright and pushed the other 
so near the edge of the bridge that the sleigh ran off) 
dragging horse and men along, and félf a distance of| 
fourteen feet upon theice. All the men that remained) 
in the sleigh were more or less injured, and were takea 
Yack to White Haven about sundown. One of them 
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having returned home, made an attack upon 
Cooke. Ata distance they discharged several pistols 
without effect—they then clinched and beat each other 
over the head with their pistols until the bystanders in- 
terfered and separated them. Mr.Cooke was making 
for his office, a few steps from the spot where the sep- 
aration took place, when Tupper rushed upon him, 
shot him through the abdomen. and he fell dead with- 
out agroan. A brother of Mr. Cooke discharged a pis- 
tol at Tupper, which carried away a part of one of his 
ears. The latter has fled, fearing the resentment of 
Cook’s brother and friends—T upper isa native of Ver- 
mont. Cooke was formerly from Kentucky.—N. O. 
Picayune. 





Disrressine Accipnnr.—On Monday last, Mr. Ed- 
ward Ryat; of Bristol township, took his horse to Mr. 
James Watson, blacksmith, residing in that district, 
for the purpose of having him shod, and left him with 
the understanding that William Watson, son of the 
Smith, a promising lad about twelve years old; would 
bring him home. After the work was done, the boy 
took the horse in charge; and was about to take him 
home. ‘The weather being cold he wrapped the reius 
about his wrist, and put one hand in his pocket; but 
before proceeding on his journey the horse took fright 
and the ground being covered with snow, his feet slip- 
ped from under him, and he was dragged a great dis- 
tance. When the horse was stopped, the unfortunate 
youth was found to be dead, having been literally tram- 
pled to death. A number of his bones were broken.— 
Philadelphia Herald. 


Daeprut Murorr.—A very dreadful murder was 
committed near 19th street, on Tuesday evening by 
some labourers on the Croton Water Works. The 
victim, of the ferocity of the wretches, was Mr Ed- 
ward Huntingdon, an old man 74 years ofage. From 
some syite they attacked him as he was] eturning from 
drawing wood in his cart, and one of them. struck 


skull and deprived him of life. 
of wilful murder returned by the jury. 


actual murders are among them at present we are 
unable to say.—N. Y. Gazette. 


Mevancuo y Sureiwer.—We learn that a respectable 


her throat with her brother's razor. 


lifeless corpse—having completly severed the jugula: 


vein. She was 23 years of age.—Haurtford Times. 


ReLigious ExciremenT IN CINCINNATI.—Since 
Le delivers four or five sermons in each week, and the 
chapel, one of the largest buildings ofthe kind ia th: 


who flock to hear him. 





named Featherman, recently from the neigh- 
borhood ef Stoudsburg, had his skull fractured; and} 
lied about 8 o’cloek this evening—A nother named ——, 
Sinith received aminternal injury which we fear will! 

wise his death, and the third man not known had his 
win fractured.—Muanch Chunk Courier. 


Fatal Affray at Canton Miss.—An afiray of a fatal 
nature occurred a few days since at Canton, Miss. be- 
tween T. C. Tupper and Duval C. Cooke, two young 
lawyers of the place, which resulted in the death of the 
latter. The cause of the quarrel was ag follows:—Tup- 
per, while on a visit to Hatrodsbarg Springs, Ky., last 
summer, paid his addresses to a young lady, in the vic- 
inity; and was accepted. » A few days, before the mar- 
riage was to take place, Cook,- who was gn a visit in 
the neighborhood, stated to the young. lady’s friends 
that he knew Tupper well, taat he was, dishonorable, 
had gambled.-and would not pay his debts. This re- 
port blocked Tupper’s game, and the marriage was bro- 





700 persons have been added to the Methodist churc! 
‘ 


of this city since the time of Mr. Maffitt’s arriva 
amongst us.—Cin. Chron. 


A young man named James P. Worth, was mur- 


him on the head with a club which fractured his of this city. 


Eight persous have been arested; but whether. the 


the early part of Deeember the Rev. 1. N. Maffit’ has 
heen preaching in the Wesleyan Chapel of this city. 


west, is uniformly filled to overflowing by the crowds 
We are informp@ that about 












reom, and perforated the head of an infant aged thir- 
teen months, asleep in a cradle. The little sufferer 
lingered for some hours and died. 








An Express rrom Canava.—The Philadelphia 
National Gazette of Wednesday,speaking of the North 
Eastern Boundary question, says—“We may remark 
that an express from the Governor General of Canada, 
with despatches for the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, arrived in this city last night,in the short time of 
\five days from Toronto, U. C. and proceeded to Wash- 
ington this morning.” 





| 





| ‘Tue Grens axp Wansiev Deposire.—The Hemp- 
\Stead L. I. Enquirer states that about $20,000 of the 
money buried on the beach have been recovered—the 
greater part by the two individuals who first discovered 
the treasure. 





Tae Co.pest Piace yer.—Froma correspondent in 
New Lebanon, Jan, 17. “You speak of cold weather 
I seein the Argus, but ifyou want cold weather you 
must comehere. My thermometer this morning at 
half past 7 was 28 below zero—at noon about zero=at 
10 in the evening 26 below—this morning at half past 7, 
itwas 34 below. One inthe neighborhood which had 
[ suppose a colder exposure, was down to 38.” 





(The small pox and scarlet fever are both said 
to be prevailing to an alarming extent in Philadel- 
phia. 
ba inet sericea 
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In Schedac, on the 16th inst. bythe Rev. Samuel 
Kissam, Mr. John Schermerhorn, of Bethlehem, to 
Miss Phebe, daughter of Mr. Henry Birch ,of the for- 
mer place. 

On the morning of the 28 inst Mr. Martin Stalker of 
Salem, to Miss Catharine, daughter of Elisha Bedell, 


Yesterday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mar- 


An inquest has been held on the body anda verdict tin Stalker, esq., of Salem, to Miss. Catherine Rendell 


of this city. 

In Watertown, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. John 
F. Fish, Frederick W. Hubbard, esq., all of that vil- 
lage. 

In Syracuse, on ‘Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
. Mr. Whiting, Mr. [. k. Tift, merchant, of Little Falls, 


young lady, named Eliza Lewis, residing in New Bri-| to Miss Frances P., daughter of Silas Ames, esq., of 
iain, committed suicide on Wednesday last by entting the former place. ; 
She had been SST eat ot Pe). ee 
for some time ina state of mental alienation, and had 
previously once or twice attempted to destroy herself. 
On this occasion she took the razor from a cupboard ia mig , 
where it was usually kept, and passed out of the back Hovey, wite of I rol. 5. Hovey, and daughter of the 
door, where she was found a few minutes afterwards a !#te Thomas Chester, Esq. aged 35 years. 


DIED. 
At Hartford, Con, on Saturday last, Jane Chestea 


At his residence in Florida, Orange Co. N. Y. after 
a protracted illness, on the 13th inst. Capt. Benjaman 
Jenniugs, in the 77th year of his age. 

The deceased was the grandson of the celebrated 
Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the financier of the U. 
States during the American revolution. 

In Waterloo on the 17th inst., Thomas Balch, in the 
75th year of his age. 

Mr. Balch was one of the oldest and most respected 
\inhabitants ofour village. During our revolationary 

struggle, he fought valiantly under the renownd Paul 
} Jones, and was engaged in the action between the Bon- 
* homme Richard, the Serapis and the Countess of Bles. 
sington, which resulted in the capture ot thetwo latter. 
Falling into the hands of the enemy he wasiacercerat- 


dered on the 4th inst. on the Eastern Shore of Mary-|€4 for along period in that pestilential hole, the Jer- 


land, by Edgar Newman, under circumstances of pe- : ai - 
1 ath It seems that the affections of ei In the height of his distress, the traitor Arnold attempt- 


culiar atrocity. 


latter towards a Miss Lavinia Piner, had been sap- ed, by 
“fi lew j espouse 
planed by the former.—Newman, smarting under the} 


lash of jealousy, conceived and exectted the design o 


shooting Worth through a window, as he unsuspic- 
iously sat at the hearth in company with threefemales. 
He was immediately arrested and conveyed to.the, 


jail wt Chestertown.—F'rom the Empire State. 
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sey prison ship; where he suffered more than death.— 


a bribe, to win him from the great cause he had 
d, but he spurned him with contempt, prefer- 
¢ ring death to the life of a renegade. By an exchange 
‘of prisoners, he was finally libeyated, diseased and penni- 
less, and it was not until he was confined to his bed for 
weeks that his constitution recovered the severe shock , 
it had .sustainéd.” 4Again he threw ‘himself into the 
‘| panks of his country’s deliverers; again hé went out up- 
Von the ocean, an@ was again captured and taken prison- ~ 


: Suanniabnoll youngboy named Major, at his fa-erto treland. Here*he remained until the declaration 


thers house at Hartford, Vt., playing with a@loaded ri-| of peace n 1783and assis'e", \y perm’ss'o7 of thefenemy, 
fle, accidentally discharged the same whet the ball in illuminating his prison house when that joyful event 


ken up. On meeting atthe square in Canton, after, passed through two d: ors and an entry, entered another! was announced. 








“POETRY. 


LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
ON THE EVE OF A NEW YEAR. 


Smile of the Moon!—for so I name 
That silent greeting from above; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From her whom drooping captives love; 
Or art thou of still higher birth? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reprove! 





Bright boon of pitying Heaven '—alas, 
I may not trust thy placid cheer! 
Pondering that Time to night will pass 
The threshold of another year; 

For years to me are sad and dull; 

My very moments are too full 

Of hopelessness and fear. 





And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 
That struck perchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 

To visit me, and me alone ; 

Me, unapproached by any friend, 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 


ee 


Toe-night the church tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festive peal. 
Toa new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep , 

While I am forced to watch and weep, 
By wounds that may not heal. 


Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low! | 
Would that miue eyes had never gazed 
On ought ef more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowrets of the fields! 
—It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of woe. 

> a * . a * - . e 


A Woman rules my prison’s key: 

A sister Queen, against the bent 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 
Detains me, doubtful of the event; 
Great God, feels for my distress, | 
My thoughts are all that I possess, | 
Oh keep them innocent! 


Farewell desire of human aid, 

Which abject mortals vainly court! 

By friend dece-ved, by foes betrayed 
Of fears the prey, of hopes the sport; 
Nought but the world-redeeming Cross 
Is able to supply my loss. 


Hark! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the castle-clock ! 

Fram her sank eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, uusettled by the shock : 
But oft the woods renewed their green, 
Ere the tired head of Scotland’s Queen 
Reposed upon the block! 





FROM THE DAILY ADVERTISER. 
a " | 
A LAY. | 


I need not tell thee that thy spirit 
Lodgeth in this heart of mine; 

1 need not tell thee I inherit { 
From thy smiles a joy divine ; 

{om hou hast heard my accents quiver, 
wid the words to thee addessed, 

/ na‘ know’st to thee flows like-a river, 
Every feeling of my breast. 


And have I not, when others lightly 
Said my heart beat high fer thee, 

Seen in thine eyes love’, 1 g! t all brightly, 
Trembling, burning, there of me— 

Does not that sigh, soft, deep aud tender, 
Give to me thy heart’s ; 

Do not those cheeks of blushing splendor, 
Woo me with their every dye? 





, yes—-I feell thy heart is twi 
: tly, with my own, 
around me love is shining 
Like a beam trom gl 
Thine eyery word I e 
As a miser gems of ore, 
And not a leok of thine i 
Till this heart shall beat no mere ! 


JASPER. 


, 
. , 


Syracuse, Jan. 1840. 





LIFE. 


What art thou, Life? pale Vanity! 
Dim shadow of the things to be; 
Weak as the wind, and sightless as the wave, 
Thy gold but yellow dross; thy fame, 
are rattling chain that binds the slave; 
hy pomp and pride a dreaming idiot’s game. 


What art thou, Life? Time’s trumpet-tone, 
Echoes o’er glory’s work undone; 

Breaks down the haughty city’s battled wall, 
Buries in dust the chieftwia’s sword; 

Bids throne and solemn altar fall, 

Till Ruin sits o'er all, resistless lord. 


What art thou, Life? Thy richest wreath, 
Soon plucked by that pale eonqueror Death; 
Thy softest winds soon chilled by winter snows, 
Deluder of young eyes. Thy summer morn, 
Scarce lightning in the East the rose, 

When from its cloud the thunder-peal is born. 


What art thou, Life? A showery Spring, 
Of Paradise! An angel’s wing, 

Still shrouded in our garniture of clay, 
Yet to the stars to be unfurled; 

A moment of eternal day; 

An atom of God's new created world? 





(From the Backwoodsman.) 
THE REVELLERS. 


There were sounds of mirth and joyousness, 
Broke forth in the lighted hall, 

And there Was many a merry laugh, 
And many a merry call; 

And the glass was freely passed around, 
And the nectarfreely quaffed; 

And many a heart felt light with glee, 
And the joy of the thrilling draught. 


A voice arose in that place ef mirth, 
And a glass was flourished high; 
“T drink to Life,” said a son of earth, 

And I do not fear to die; 
I have no fear—I have no fear— 
Talk not of the vagrant Death; 
For he is a grim old gentleman, 
And he wars but with his breath. 


Cheer, comrades, cheer! We drink to Life, 
And we do not fearto die!” 
Just then a rushing soundwas heard, 
As of spirits sweeping by; 
And presently the latch flew up, 
And the door flew open wide; 
And a stranger strode within the hail, 
With an air of martial pride, 


He spoke: “I join in your revelry, 
Bold sons of the Baechan rite; 
And I drink the teast you have drank before, 
The pledge of yon dauntless knight, 
Fill high—fill high—we drink to Life, 
And we scornthe reaper Death; 
For he is a grim old gentleman, 
And he wars but with his breath. 


He’s a noble soul, that ehampion knight, 
And he bears a martial brow; : 

O, he'll pass the gates of Paradise, 
To the regions of bliss below!” 

This was too mach wa the Bacc hinal; 
Fire flashed from angry eyey 

A muttered curse, euch 3 ¥erizetl oath— 
“Inteuder, thou shalt die!’ 










| 


} 
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He struck—and the stranger’s guise fell off, 

And a phantom form stood eae “s 

A posta. and shastly, and horrible thing, 
With tten and mildewed hair! 

And they struggled awhile, till the stranger blew, 
A blast of his withering breath; 

And the Bacchanal fell at the phantom’s feet, 
And his conqueror was—Death! 


THE WARRIOR. 
A gallant form passing by: 
The plume bends o'er his lordly brow; 
A thousand tengues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now: 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 








Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him and the brow 

Of beauty beams uncovered now. 


The bard has waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth 

The wine-cup, sparkling to the brim, 
Adds phrensy to the mirth; 

And every tongue, and every eye. 

Does homage to the passer by. 


The gallant steeds treads proudly on; 
His foot falls firmly now, as when, 

In strife that lron heel went down, 
Upon the hearts of men, 

And, foremost, in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 


Dream they of these, the glad and gay. 
That bend around the conqueror's path? 
The horrors of the conflict day, 
The gloomy field of death, 
The ghastly stain, the severed head, 
The raven stooping o’er the dead! 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring, 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Ofblended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honor to the man of blood. 


Men, Christians pause! The air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now ; 

And will ye turn to him, and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow ? 

Nay. call his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile assent to giant crime ? 


Forbid it, Heaven !—A voice hath gone 
In mildness and meekness forth, 
Hushing, before its silvery tone, 
The stormy things of eaath, j 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom 
And earnest of the peace to come. 
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AUTHORISED AGENTS. H 


The a have kindly offered to act as Agents 
the American Masonic Register. hey are duly authorised f 
receiwe subscriplions and monies on its account. 


William Boardman, New York City, 
Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 
Joel D, Smith, Castleton. 
James T eft, Coeymans, 
S.C. Leggett, Troy. 
S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 
Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Powers, Ceowlsville. 
James Cavanagh, Watertown, 
James M’Kain, Lockport. 
Francis P. Mi ingston, U. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling,tVa. 
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